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A  Message  From  the  Commissioner... 


Commissioner 
Ardith  Wieworka 

//  is  a  time  of  enormous  opportunity  for  all  of  us  who  are  committed  to  quality  child  care.  It  has  been  a  little  more 
than  a  year  since  I  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  what  was  known  as  the  Office  for  Children.  Ten  months  later,  we  had  a 
new  name,  the  Office  of  Child  Care  Sen'ices  ( OCCS);  a  new  mission,  the  consolidation  of  all  Human  Services  child  care 
purchasing  programs  for  low  to  moderate  income  families;  and  new  resources  to  carry  out  that  mission. 

But  during  the  year  leading  up  to  that  momentous  occasion,  we  have  made  steady  progress  toward  the  twin  goals  of 
helping  children  and  families  find  quality  child  care  programs  and  helping  child  care  providers  offer  the  best  programs  they 
can  through  licensing  standards  and  technical  assistance. 

We  have  reached  out  to  the  child  care  community  and  invited  members  to  give  their  views  of  the  agency,  its  victories 
and  its  failings,  in  an  effort  to  find  common  ground  on  which  to  build  a  better  relationship  to  foster  not  just  minimum  stan- 
dards, but  quality  initiatives.  We  reached  out  to  the  community  at  large  by  conducting  a  media  campaign  to  get  the  word  out 
to  parents  that  we  can  be  a  valuable  resource  in  finding  and  evaluating  child  care  programs  and  providers.  We  expanded  the 
size  and  scope  of  the  Child  Care  Advisory  Committee  to  reflect  our  new  duties. 

Also  part  of  this  effort,  we  developed  a  home  page  on  the  world  wide  web  (www.machildcare.com),  and  began 
development  of  a  "provider  profde"  system  that  will  allow  families  to  obtain  licensing  histories  and  programmatic  descrip- 
tions of  providers  with  a  phone  call,  and  eventually,  with  a  click  of  a  computer  mouse. 

We  implemented  the  Legislature 's  mandate  to  license  Large  Family  Child  Care  homes,  and  did  so  months  ahead  of 
schedule.  As  a  result,  the  new  licenses  were  available  at  the  end  of  summer,  when  demand  for  child  care  is  at  its  greatest. 

We  witnessed  the  passage  of  legislation  that  created  a  special  license  plate  urging  the  public  to  "Invest  in  Chil- 
dren, "  the  proceeds  from  which  will  be  used  by  OCCS  to  foster  quality  initiatives  in  nonprofit  child  care  programs.  The  plate 
will  be  available  in  the  spring  and  some  feel  it  could  generate  as  much  as  $2  million  a  year. 

We 've  made  great  strides  in  making  all  of  our  regulations  more  sensible,  readable  and  user  friendly.  We  started  and 
finished  a  project  to  simplify  adoption  regulations  to  remove  roadblocks  in  that  process.  Our  high  regulatory  standards  and 
licensing  work  have  played  an  integral  role  in  Massachusetts'  success  in  being  consistently  named  one  of  the  top  ten  states 
for  child  care  in  the  nation. 

As  you  can  see,  change  has  been  the  watchword  at  OCCS,  and,  based  on  what  I  have  seen  from  the  dedicated  staff,  I 
remain  extremely  confident  that  things  will  only  continue  to  improve  for  families  and  providers  in  the  year  ahead. 

Sincerely, 
Ardith  Wieworka 
Commissioner 
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About  Us.,. 

Twenty  five  years  ago  Governor  Francis  Sargent  asked  the  Massachusetts  Great  and  General  Court  to 
create  an  agency  to  "...to  plan  and  license  activity  in  the  field  of  day  care,  foster  care,  and  adoption  in  order  to 
merge  these  and  other  services  for  children  into  a  single  and  unified  effort."  The  Legislature  concurred  and  the 
Office  for  Children  was  born. 

With  the  advent  of  this  year's  budget,  the  agency's  name  was  changed  to  the  Office  of  Child  Care 
Services.  While  the  mission  has  changed  over  the  years,  the  staff's  dedication  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Commonwealth's  children  has  remained  a  shining  constant.  That  is  perhaps  appropriately  reflected  by  Massa- 
chusetts' consistent  ranking  by  Working  Mother  Magazine  as  being  in  the  top  ten  states  in  the  nation  in  terms  of 
child  care  quality,  safety,  availability  and  commitment. 

OCCS  is  still  responsible  for  licensing,  technical  assistance,  complaint  investigation  and  enforcement  at 
some  14,000  child  care  facilities  serving  more  than  200,000  children.  This  includes  family  child  care  homes, 
group  child  care  centers,  school  age  child  care  programs,  residential  programs  for  children  and  adolescents  as 
well  as  foster  care  and  adoption  agencies. 

And  in  July,  1997,  along  with  the  new  name,  came  new  responsibilities.  With  the  advent  of  the  new 
budget  OCCS  became  the  lead  agency  for  administration  and  purchasing  of  all  human  services  child  care  subsi- 
dies, a  $241  million  program. 

The  agency  is  now  in  the  process  of  consolidating  all  of  the  employees,  contracts  and  other  services 
associated  with  child  care  purchasing.  The  staff  is  committed  to  making  the  new  child  care  purchasing  system  a 
model  for  the  nation.  All  of  this  should  make  the  next  25  years  at  least  as  exciting  and  rewarding  for  the 
Commonwealth's  families  as  the  last  quarter  century. 

Our  Budget... 


FY  1996 

FY  1997 

4130-0001  Administration  of  the  Central  Office: 

4130-0001  Administration  of  the  Central  Office: 

$483,973 

$196,604 

4130-0002  Administration  of  the  Children's  Trust 

4130-0002  Administration  of  the  Children's  Trust 

Fund: 

Fund: 

$749,823 

$792,722 

4130-0005  Field  Operations  and  Licensing: 

4130-0005  Field  Operations  and  Licensing: 

$5,503,173 

$5,643,369 

4130-2087  Dependent  Care  Planning  and  Develop- 

4130-2087 Dependent  Care  Planning  and  Develop- 

ment: 

ment: 

$312,910 

$312,910 

4130-9002  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Activities: 

4130-9002  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Activities: 

$100,000 

$100,000 

4130-2088  Child  Development  Assistance: 

$31,046 
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Field  Operations  and  Licensing 

Large  Family  Child  Care 


In  August,  1996,  the  Legislature  passed  the 
Large  Family  Child  Care  law,  increasing  the  number  of 
children  a  family  day  care  provider  could  have  in  the 
home  from  a  maximum  of  six  to  10.  Lawmakers  gave 
the  Office  for  Children,  now  the  Office  of  Child  Care 
Services  (OCCS),  until  November  1997  to  promulgate 
regulations  governing  this  new  kind  of  licensed  care, 
and  also  added  a  requirement  that  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Human  Services  and  Elderly  Affairs  receive  the 
draft  regulations  at  least  60  days  before  promulgation. 

The  Office  set  out  an  ambitious  timetable, 
targeting  July  25,  1997  as 
the  effective  date  of  the 
new  standards.  In  January, 
1997,  OCCS  reached  out  to 
representatives  of  the  early 
care  and  education  field. 
About  100  people  gathered 
for  a  full-day  meeting. 
Represented  were  family 
day  care  providers,  parents, 
Systems,  Food  Programs, 
Resource  and  Referral 
Agencies,  other  state 
agencies,  legislative 
liaisons,  the  academic 
community,  and  OCCS 
personnel. 

Gwen  Morgan,  from  Wheelock  College's 
Center  for  Career  Development  in  Early  Care  and 
Education,  and  Pauline  Koch,  from  Delaware's  Office 
of  Child  Care  Licensing,  facilitated  the  meeting.  Small 
groups  spent  the  major  part  of  the  day  discussing  the 
key  issues  of  provider  qualifications,  adult/child  ratios, 
number  of  children  under  the  age  of  two  permitted  in 
care,  substitute  providers  and  supervision  issues.  All  in 
all,  it  was  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  minds. 

From  this  group,  we  formed  a  small  represen- 
tative workgroup  of  1 5  people,  charged  with  the  task  of 
writing  the  new  standards.  This  group  met  three  times 


over  the  course  of  the  winter  to  revise  and  refine  the 
drafts  provided  at  each  meeting. 

Finally,  in  June,  the  regulations  were  ready  to 
go  out  to  Public  Hearing.  OCCS  notified  all  Family 
Child  Care  providers,  along  with  other  interested 
parties  and  the  public.  In  all,  there  were  six  public 
hearings  across  the  state.  The  workgroup  then  met 
again  to  discuss  the  public  comments  and  make  final 
recommendations  to  the  Commissioner. 

Meanwhile,  in  response  to  the  Legislature's 
mandate,  OCCS  staff,  in  cooperation  with  representa- 
tives from  the  state's  re- 
source and  referral  network 
and  providers,  developed  a 
five-hour  training  for  this 
new  license.  This  training,  a 
required  prerequisite  to 
licensure,  covers  a  broad 
range  of  topics  of  interest  to 
anyone  seeking  this  new 
license.  Topics  include 
business  and  employer/ 
employee  relations  as  well  as 
important  child  care  issues 
mt  i,  *"-     such  as  behavior  manage- 

— *  '  •  '    ment,  protection  of  health 

and  safety,  working  with 
mixed-age  groups  and  professional  development. 
OCCS  has  been  offering  this  program  across  the  state 
since  May. 

The  new  standards  became  effective  on  July 
25,  1997,  four  months  before  the  legislative  deadline. 
Pre-licensing  visits  by  the  Office  began  soon  after  and 
the  first  licenses  were  issued  in  August,  1997.  As  of 
this  writing,  there  are  more  than  200  new  licenses  in 
force. 

This  new  type  of  care  will  provide  yet  another 
option  for  the  parents  and  children  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  is  a  great  example  of  the  exceptional 
working  relationship  between  the  Office  and  the  child 
care  community. 
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Field  Operations  and  Licensing 


Regulation  Review  Ordered  by  Governor 

In  response  to  former  Gov.  Weld's  Execu- 
tive Order  384  ordering  all  agencies  to  review  their 
regulations  for  unnecessary  or  duplicative  rules, 
the  Office  thoroughly  reviewed  its  regulations.  In 
order  to  ease  the  regulatory  burden  on  child  care 
providers  and  still  ensure  the  health  and  safety  of 
children  in  care,  we  eliminated  duplication  across 
seven  sets  of  regulations  by  creating  a  single  set  of 
Enforcement  Criteria  and  Definitions  for  Licensure 
or  Approval:  102  CMR  1.00.  This  new  section 
contains  all  of  the  legal  and  enforcement  authority 
the  Office  has  over  licensed  providers. 

Also,  since  increasing  numbers  of  child 
care  providers  offer  more  than  one  type  of  care  and 
since  different  types  of  care  share  certain  charac- 
teristics (for  example,  group  day  care  and  after 
school  care,  foster  care  and  adoption,  or  temporary 
shelter  and  group  care),  we  combined  several  sets 
of  similar  regulations,  eliminating  three  chapters 
of  regulations  in  the  process.  This  will  mean  that, 
in  many  cases,  providers  will  need  to  know  only 
one  set  of  OCCS  regulations.  In  addition,  the 
combined  regulations  will  offer  those  agencies  that 
provide  only  one  type  of  care  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  responsibilities  of  providers  of  other 
types  of  care.  This  will  enhance  their  working 
relationships  and  allow  smoother  transitions  and 
greater  continuity  of  care  for  children. 


The  Office  reorganized  all  sets  of  regula- 
tions into  a  consistent  order  across  regulations. 
This  will  result  in  greater  ease  of  use  by  those 
agencies  who  operate  several  very  different  types 
of  programs,  such  as  group  day  care,  residential 
care,  and  placement  programs. 

To  familiarize  providers  with  the  new 
regulations,  the  office  ran  more  than  40  training 
sessions  for  more  than  2,000  people. 

Finally,  the  Office  rescinded  two  chapters 
which  were  no  longer  used. 

Residential  Programs 

The  Office  completed  a  review  of  every 
aspect  of  the  licensing  process  for  residential 
programs,  which  serve  teen  parents  and  children 
and  adolescents  with  emotional,  intellectual, 
physical  and  behavioral  problems.  The  goal  of  the 
review  was  to  create  a  new  licensing  process 
which  would  increase  OCCS  presence  in  the  field, 
increase  provider  responsibility  for  compliance, 
and  reduce  complexity  in  the  licensing  process. 
The  agency  embarked  upon  a  number  of  initiatives 
to  support  these  goals,  including: 

-  Developing  a  licensing  brochure  to  be  distrib- 
uted by  funding  agencies  during  the  RFP  process. 
-Drafting  a  Guide  to  Development  of  OCCS 
Required  Policies  to  assist  new  providers. 

-  Designing  an  order  form  for  residential  and 
placement  policies. 

-  Revising  the  licensing  application  form,  incorpo- 
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Field  Operations  and  Licensing 

rating  three  documents  into  one. 

-  Writing  a  new  comprehensive  residential  care 
application  packet. 

-  Revising  the  cover  letters  that  accompany  issu- 
ance of  a  license  to  recognize  the  hard  work 
involved  in  achieving  the  license. 

-  Redesigning  the  licensing  activities  required 
during  the  first  provisional  licensure  to  give  us  an 
"early  warning"  system  for  those  programs  that 
encounter  difficulty  in  implementing  the  program 
plans. 

-  Identifying  a  new  schedule  for  ongoing  licensing 
activities,  which  requires  a  "focus"  visit  to  each 
residential  program  every  six  months. 

-  Developing  new  forms  to  document  receipt  and 
review  of  required  submitted  policies  and  proce- 
dures. 

Computer  system  supports  have  been 
designed  and  implemented  to  assist  staff  in  accom- 
plishing this  work.  The  agency's  existing  com- 
plaint data  entry  and  management  system  has  been 
enhanced  to  allow  entry  of  reports  resulting  from 
routine  licensing  activities.  This  allows  the  system 
to  capture  and  maintain  a  compliance  history  for 
each  provider. 

During  the  first  half  of  FY  '98,  additional 
computer  programming  will  be  completed.  Staff 
will  be  trained  in  the  use  of  the  new  process  and 
materials,  and  providers  will  be  informed  about 
what  to  expect  from  the  new  licensing  process. 
We  anticipate  implementation  in  early  (calendar) 
1998. 

Total      Complaints  Incidents* 


All  types 

2667 

2091 

547 

FDC-reg 

991 

826 

165 

FDC-Unlic 

294 

294 

0 

GDC 

781 

676 

105 

SACC 

114 

84 

30 

R/P** 

458 

211 

247 

2638 

2091 

547 

*  Self  reported  by  providers 

**  Residential  and  placement  programs 


Information  Systems 

In  the  area  of  information  systems,  OCCS 
strengthened  its  position  considerably  on  a  number 
of  fronts  during  FY  '97 

Systems  developed  and  implemented 
automated  programs  for  processing  family  day 
care  criminal  background  checks  and  group  day 
care  teacher  qualification  applications.  Since 
implementation,  the  time  it  takes  to  process  either 
of  those  items  has  decreased  significantly.  Another 
feature  of  this  decentralized  system  is  that  appli- 
cant data  can  be  entered  from  the  field  as  well  as 
by  Central  Office  staff,  dramatically  increasing  the 
number  of  people  who  can  initiate  these  processes 
and  track  their  progress  for  applicants. 

These  programs,  designed  by  OCCS  staff, 
join  a  number  of  other  applications  developed  in- 
house,  including  license  issuing,  complaint  and 
incident  reporting  and  tracking,  and  statistical 
reporting  and  tracking.  In  addition  to  the  obvious 
budgetary  advantage  of  having  these  capabilities 
in-house,  the  programs  are  built  for  the  agency, 
which  increases  efficiency.  And  when  applications 
do  need  to  be  fixed  or  enhanced,  the  ability  to  do 
so  in-house  saves  time  and  money. 

There  were  two  other  major  technology 
initiatives  of  note  in  FY  '97.  One  is  the  agency's 
home  page  on  the  World  Wide  Web 
(www.machildcare.com).  This  page  contains 
information  useful  to  both  families  and  providers 
as  well  as  links  to  other  sources  of  information. 

The  other,  a  work  in  progress,  is  called 
"Provider  Profile."  This  application  will  inform 
child  care  purchasers  of  providers'  licensing  and 
compliance  histories.  The  application  will  also 
allow  providers  to  highlight  their  own  qualifica- 
tions. When  finished,  OCCS  staff  will  be  able  to 
generate  a  report  on  each  licensed  provider  at  will. 
Ultimately,  this  information  will  be  made  available 
through  the  home  page  as  well. 
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Some  Numbers... 


Licensed  Child  Care  Providers,  by  Program 


Group  Day  Care 
(GDC) 
(2,214) 
14% 


School  Age  Child  Care 
(SACC) 
(614) 

■ 


Residential  and 
Placement  Programs 
R/P 

(666) 
4% 


Family  Child  Care 
(10,977) 
&  Approved  Assistants 
(1,398) 
(FDC  &  AA) 
78% 


Growth  in  Licensed  Capacity,  FY  94-FY  97 


1 00000 


1 0000 


1> 

-O 

E 

3 

Z 


1000 


Kid 


Group  Day 
Care 


School 
Age  Child 
Care 


Residential 

and 
Placement 


FV94 

FV95 

□ 

FV96 

□ 

FV97 

Family  Child 
Care 


Program 


Year 

GDC 

SACC 

R/P 

FDC 

Totals 

FY94 

90.590 

19,656 

6,396 

56,283 

172,925 

FY95 

94,560 

21,607 

6,616 

56,035 

178,818 

FY96 

95,813 

24,966 

7,125 

57,526 

185,430 

FY97 

101,943 

29,364 

7.600 

58,395 

197,302 
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Teacher  certification  process  revised 

The  OCCS  teacher  certification  unit  processed  some  8,000  applications  from  group  day  care 
center  staff  members.  There  are  six  possible  OCCS  certifications,  Teacher/Infant-Toddler,  Teacher/ 
Preschool,  Lead  Teacher/Infant-Toddler,  Lead  Teacher  Preschool,  Director  I  and  Director  II. 

Work  to  re-engineer  the  OCCS  teacher  certification  process  for  group  day  care  teachers,  lead 
teachers  and  administrators  began  during  the  fiscal  year.  This  included  a  revised  application  process  and 
forms,  while  working  within  the  legislatively  mandated  standards.  OCCS  also  started  work  on  a  Teacher 
Certification  Training  Manual  for  use  by  OCCS  employees,  resource  and  referral  agencies,  colleges  and 
universities  and  applicants. 

Criminal  Background  Checks 

During  FY  1997,  the  Office  of  Child  Care  Services  conducted  some  32,000  criminal  background 
checks  on  child  care  providers  and,  in  the  case  of  family  child  care  providers,  household  members  of 
child  care  providers.  The  CORI  (Criminal  Offender  Record  Information)  Unit  processed  12,01 1  checks 
on  group  day  care  providers,  10,000  (estimate)  on  family  child  care  providers  and  household  members, 
6,983  on  those  working  in  residential  programs  and  placement  agencies  and  3,909  on  workers  in  school 
age  child  care  programs. 

OCCS  also  implemented  the  new,  tighter  Executive  Office  of  Health  and  Human  Services  CORI 
policy.  As  a  result  of  the  new  policy,  OCCS  developed  new  policies  and  procedures  for  each  type  of 
licensed  care  and  created  new  databases  to  connect  the  regional  offices  with  Central. 

Finally,  OCCS  implemented  Teleform  Data  Entry  (scannable  data  sheets),  which  increased  the 
overall  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  CORI  unit.  Once  fully  implemented,  this  new  process  will 
reduce  the  time  it  takes  to  process  these  checks. 

Complaint  investigations  and  capacity  up 

OCCS  licensors  and  investigators  completed  2,967  complaint  investigations  during  the  fiscal 
year.  That's  up  from  1,682  investigations  just  four  years  earlier.  Broken  down  by  type  of  care,  family 
child  care  investigations  totalled  1,378,  up  from  890  in  FY  94;  group  day  care  totalled  982,  up  from  51 1 
in  FY  94;  residential  programs  and  placement  agencies  totalled  481,  up  from  226  in  FY  94;  and  school 
age  programs  totalled  126,  up  from  55  in  FY  94. 

Licensors  and  investigators  looked  into  complaints  on  issues  such  as  unlicensed  care  and  health 
and  safety  issues,  such  as  defective  equipment,  lack  of  cleanliness  and  improper  supervision.  Staff  also 
investigated  allegations  of  abuse  and  neglect  of  children.  Actions  taken  ranged  from  none,  if  a  complaint 
proved  unfounded,  to  closure  of  a  facility  in  some  of  the  more  extreme  cases. 

Much  of  the  increase  in  investigations  can  be  pegged  to  growth  in  capacity  (child  care  slots)  in 
all  programs.  Family  child  care  slots  have  increased  from  56,283  in  FY  94  to  58,395  in  FY  97;  group 
day  care  from  90,590  slots  to  101,943  slots;  residential  programs  from  6,396  slots  to  7,600  slots;  and 
school  age  child  care  programs  from  19,656  slots  to  29,364  slots  over  the  same  time  period. 
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CHILD  CARE  RESOURCE  AGENCIES 

Use  these  agencies  to  find  appropriate  child  care  in  your  area. 
Connecting  all  regions:  (800)  345-0131 

Resources  for  Child  Care 

152  north  St.,  Suite  230, 
Pittsfield,  MA  01201 
Serving  Berkshire  County 
(413)443-7830 

Child  Care  Focus 

56  Vernon  Street 
Northampton,  MA  01060 
Serving  Hampshire  and  Franklin 
Counties  (413)582-4218 
(800)962-551 1 

Preschool  Enrichment  Team 

1391  Main  Street,  Suite  822 
Springfield.  MA  01 103-1619 
Serving  Hampden  County 
(413)  736-3900 

Child  Care  Resources 

76  Summer  Street.  Suite  345 

Fitchburg,  MA  01420 

Serving  Northern  Worcester  County 

(800)  660-6269 

(508)  343-7395/Fitchburg 

(508)  365-6367/Clinton 

Child  Care  Connection 

100  Grove  Street,  Suite  102 

Worcester,  MA  01605 

Serving  Central  and  Southern  Worcester 

County  (508)  757-1503  or 

(800)  278-1503 

Child  Care  Circuit 

190  Hampshire  Street 
Lawrence.  MA  0 1 840 
Serving  Essex  and  Eastern 
Middlesex  Counties 
(508)  686-4288/Lawrence 
(508)  92 1-1631 /Beverly 

Child  Care  Search 

43  Nagog  Park 

Acton,  MA  01720 

Serving  Most  of  Middlesex  County 

(508)  263-7744 

Child  Care  Resource  Center 

1 30  Bishop  Allen  Drive 

Cambridge,  MA  02139 

Serving  cities  and  towns  west  of  Boston 

(617)  547-9861  ext.  72 

Child  Care  Choices  of  Boston 

105  Chauncy  Street 
Boston,  MA  021 11 
Serving  the  City  of  Boston 
(617)  542-KIDS  or  542-5437 


Community  Care  For  Kids 

1509  Hancock  Street 
Quincy,  MA  02169 
Serving  South  Shore  Area 
(617)471-6473  ext  105 
(800)637-2011 

Home/Health  &  Child  Care  Services 

P.O.  Box  640  15  Jonathan  Drive 
Brockton,  MA  02403-0640 

Serving  Brockton/Attleboro  and  Surrounding  Areas 
(508)  588-6070 

Child  Care  Works 

4  Park  Place,  Room  101 
New  Bedford,  MA  02740 
Serving  New  Bedford/Fall  River 
Taunton  Areas 
(508)  999-9930 
(800)  338-1717 

Child  Care  Network  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  Islands 

P.  O.  Box  954  115  Enterprise  Road 
Hyannis,MA  02601 
Serving  the  Cape  and  the  Islands 
(508)  778-9470  or  (800)  649-4086 


OFFICE  OF  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES 

Use  these  offices  to  check  child  care  provider  records,  seek  technical 
assistance,  file  complaints  or  transact  other  business  with  the  agency. 

Central  Office  (Administrative) 
One  Ashburton  Place,  Room  1 105 
Boston,  MA  02108 
(617)  626-2000 

Region  I  Western  Massachusetts 

15  Mulberry  Street 
Springfield,  MA  01 105 
(413)784-1225 

Region  II  Central  Massachusetts 

75A  Grove  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01605 
(508)792-7341 

Region  III  Northeast  Massachusetts 

66  Cherry  Hill  Drive,  Suite  100 

Beverly,  MA  01915 

(508)  524-0012  or  (617)  727-6853 

Region  V  Southeast  Massachusetts 

109  Rhode  Island  Road 
Lakeville,  MA  02347-1439 
(617)  727-1444  or  (508)  947- 1 1 33 

Region  VI  Greater  Boston 

24  Farnsworth  Street 
Boston,  MA  022 10 
(617)  727-8898 
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A  new  year  with 
new  responsibilities 


Ardith  Wieworka 


The  Office  of  Child  Care  Services  has  a  mandate  from  our  government  to 
forge  a  brand  new  relationship  with  families  and  child  care  providers,  a 
relationship  that  will  further  enhance  Massachusetts '  already  formidable 
reputation  as  a  national  leader  in  the  field  of  child  care. 

Affordable,  educationally  appropriate,  quality  child  care  is  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  successful  economy.  Without  access  to  affordable,  quality  child 
care,  it  would  be  impossible  for  families  to  attain  economic  independence  and 
the  quality  of  life  we  want  for  all  of  our  children. 

In  fiscal  year  1998,  OCCS,  in  partnership  with  the  Legislature  and  the  Cellucci  Administration,  undertook  several 
initiatives  aimed  at  increasing  our  families  'ability  to  attain  those  goals. 

Our  licensing  staff  has  worked  hard  in  concert  with  child  care  providers  to  bring  much  needed  increased  capacity 
on  line  and  to  make  sure  all  programs  have  well  trained  staff.  We  developed  regulations  for  and  began  issuing  a  third  type 
of  family  child  care  license,  Family  Child  Care  Plus,  to  increase  the  options  for  parents  and  providers  to  keep  siblings 
together  and  to  expand  school-age  child  care  capacity.  The  Plus  license  allows  providers  already  caring  for  infants, 
toddlers  and  pre-schoolers,  to  take  on  up  to  two  school  age  children  on  a  part-time  basis.  Family  Child  Care  Plus  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  our  efforts  to  implement  the  Large  Family  Child  Care  law. 

In  addition  to  this  new  license,  we  have  seen  increased  capacity  in  center  based  programs  as  well.  The  25  percent 
increase  in  school-age  capacity  continues  a  trend  of  annual  double  digit  growth  in  these  programs  in  recent  years.  And 
infant/toddler  capacity,  one  of  the  most  in  demand  kinds  of  care,  grew  by  15  percent. 

On  the  technology  front,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  our  new  home  page  on  the  world  wide  web: 
qualitychildcare.org.  The  page  is  now  on-line  even  though  some  features  at  this  time  are  still  under  construction.  That  said, 
this  new  page  will  be  the  platform  that  will  launch  our  technology  into  the  next  century.  Through  this  home  page,  parents 
will  be  able  to  conduct  searches  for  child  care  providers  within  geographic  boundaries  parents  define.  Providers  who  take 
subsidized  children  will  be  able  to  exchange  data,  including  billing,  with  OCCS  to  cut  down  on  the  time  it  takes  to  get  paid 
and  to  place  children  who  need  care  with  a  child  care  provider.  Parents  seeking  a  child  care  subsidy  will  be  able  to  do 
initial  income  eligibility.  Our  web-based  technology  system  currently  under  development  by  a  team  of  child  care  providers, 
policy  makers,  resource  and  referral  agencies,  representatives  from  sister  agencies  and  our  own  staff  will  quite  literally 
revolutionize  the  child  care  subsidy  system. 

Also  during  the  year,  we  successfully  bid  and  contracted  income  eligible  subsidized  child  care  services  with  built 
in  features  that  will  allow  us  to  react  more  quickly  than  ever  before  to  changing  market  conditions.  We  also  rebid  and 
recontracted  resource  and  referral  services  across  the  state,  the  place  many  parents  turn  to  to  find  child  care  and  related 
resources. 

All  in  all,  it  has  been  a  truly  great  year  here  at  OCCS.  This  report  contains  information  about  these  and  many 
other  initiatives  and  undertakings  by  this  office.  I  hope  you  find  it  useful  and  informative. 


Sincerely, 
Ardith  Wieworka 
Commissioner 
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25  Years  of  helping  children  and  families 

In  September,  1997,  the 
Office  of  Child  Care 
Services  celebrated  25  years  as 
a  state  agency,  albeit  with  a  new 
name  for  the  former  Office  for 
Children. 

Started  as  a  child  care 
oversight  agency  by  then  Gov. 
Francis  Sargent  in  1972,  OFC 
underwent  many  changes  in  its  25- 
year  history,  but  remained  primarily 
the  state's  child  care  licensing 
agency.  Of  course,  the  greatest 
change  came  with  the  advent  of  the 
Fiscal  1998  budget,  and  Child  Care 
Consolidation,  which  sent  all  of  the 
Human  Services  child  care  subsidy 
programs  to  OFC,  along  with  the 
new  name. 

Governor  Cellucci  pro- 
claimed September  26  as  Office  for 
Children  Day,  and  state  Senator 
David  Magnani  offered  a  Senate 
Citation  recognizing  the  agency's 
work.  Many  former  employees, 
including  several  former  commis- 
sioners, joined  the  chorus  of  voices 
paying  tribute  to  the  organization, 
its  dedicated  employees,  its  work 
and  its  new  mission. 

Planning  the  future  of  child  care  technology 

In  FY  1998,  OCCS  began  the  planning  process  for  the  development  of 
a  technology  network  that,  now  on  its  way  to  full  deployment,  will  ultimately 
revolutionize  the  way  the  state  distributes  child  care  subsidies  and  accom- 
plishes other  associated  functions,  such  as  billing,  resource  and  referral  and 
waiting  list  management. 

The  network  will  tie  together  OCCS,  resource  and  referral  agencies, 
and,  ultimately,  providers  who  have  state  subsidy  contracts. 

This  $2  million  system,  dubbed  A. C.C.E.S.S.  (Automated  Child  Care 
Eligibility  and  Subsidy  System),  will  make  it  easier  for  parents  to  initially 
determine  whether  or  not  they  might  be  elibigle  for  a  subsidy  and  how  to  go 
about  locating  resource  and  referral  services  and  ultimately,  a  child  care 
provider. 

For  many  providers,  the  new  system  will  cut  down  the  time  between  services  rendered  and  receipt  of  payment.  It 
will  also  give  OCCS  an  up  to  the  minute  picture  of  where  children  are  waiting  for  child  care  so  the  agency  may  better 
distribute  resources  across  the  Commonwealth.  Finally,  the  system  will  give  policy  makers  in  the  Administration  and  the 
l  egislature  child  level  data  crucial  to  informing  the  debate  on  resource  allocation. 
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LICENSING 

OCCS  helps  provide  a  safe,  nurturing,  educationally  appropriate  environment  for  children  in  care  through 
the  use  of  a  comprehensive  licensing  process.  Licensors  examine  health  and  safety  plans  and  educational  curriculum 
to  provide  assistance  to  providers  and  families.  The  agency  licenses  family  child  care  homes,  group  child  care 
centers,  school  age  child  care  programs,  adoption  and  foster  care  placement  agencies  and  programs  for  troubled 
youth.  By  the  end  of  FY98  there  were  more  than  14,600  licensed  programs  serving  more  than  203,300  children  all 
across  the  Commonwealth.  And  the  numbers  are  growing,  especially  in  school  age  child  care. 

New  Initiatives 

•         Large  Family  Child  Care 

Regulations  for  this  new  type  of  license  became  effective  in  August  1997.  Large  Family  Child  Care 
(LFCC)  allows  licensed  providers  to  care  for  up  to  10  children  in  their  home  with  the  assistance  of  another 
approved  caregiver.  This  allows  parents  more  options  to  keep  siblings  together  and  allows  providers  more 
flexibility  to  take  on  part-time  children.  OCCS  established  requirements  for  providers  in  terms  of  experi- 
ence and  ongoing  training,  as  well  as  equipment  and  space  requirements  for  the  home.  As  of  FY98,  OCCS 
has  issued  365  LFCC  licenses  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 


GROWTH  IN  LICENSED  CAPACITY  -  FY94-FY98 


Group  Day  Care  School  Age  Child  Care  Residential  and  Placement  Family  Child  Care 


H  FY94     B  FY95     m  FY96    p  FY97    m  FY98 
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Family  Child  Care  Plus 

Also  during  FY98,  OCCS  worked  to  bring  the  second  new  license  on  board,  Family  Child  Care  Plus.  This 
license  responds  to  the  growing  need  for  school-age  care  by  allowing  licensed  providers  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  care  for  two  school-age  children,  in  addition  to  their  other  children,  without  having  to  hire  an  assistant. 
Again,  this  license  allows  parents  the  options  to  keep  older  and  younger  siblings  together  and  does  not  make  a 
provider  sacrifice  a  full-time  slot  to  accomodate  a  child  who  will  be  in  care  on  a  part-time  basis. 

OCCS  pulled  together  a  work  group  to  develop  the  new  regulations.  The  work  group  considered  provider 
qualifications  and  training,  the  number  of  children  who  could  be  cared  for,  as  well  as  curriculum,  space  and  activity 
requirements  for  these  children.  Regulations  for  Family  Child  Care  Plus  became  effective  in  early  FY99. 

Licensor  Training  Curriculum 

OCCS  has  also  developed  an  internal  training  program  for  new  and  current  licensing  staff  in  order  to  help 
licensors  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  providers  and  children.  Initial  training  topics  include  the  balanced  use  of 
licensing  authority,  perspectives  on  licensing,  communication,  and  enforcement.  This  curriculum  will  be  expanded 
to  include  courses  such  as  child  growth  and  development. 


COMPLAINT  INVESTIGATIONS 


1500 


Croup  Day  Care  School  Age  Child  Care      Residential  and  Placement         Family  Child  Care 


■  FY94    m  FW7    ■  FY98 
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Professional  Child  Care  Qualification  Unit 

OCCS  supports  group  child  care  providers  by 
reviewing  the  qualifications  of  staff  to  certify  them  as 
teachers,  lead  teachers  or  directors.  The  Professional 
Child  Care  Qualifications  Unit  issues  about  5000 
certificates  annually  to  qualified  professionals  in  early 
care  and  education.  This  free  service  provides  child 
care  staff  and  centers  with  an  efficient  way  to  document 
their  qualifications.  The  Qualification  Unit  also  stays 
current  with  course  offerings  in  early  education  and 


provides  technical  assistance  to  applicants  looking  for  the  right  course  or  experience  to  advance  to  the  next  level  of 
certification. 

Investigation  and  Legal  Support 

The  Investigation  Unit  and  Legal  Division  provide  support  to  licensing  through  the  investigation  and 
enforcement  of  OCCS  standards,  and  in  FY98  have  helped  to  improve  the  quality  and  success  of  licensing. 

Investigation  Unit 

Investigations  conducted  more  than  400  inquiries  of  allegations  of  a  serious  or  emergency  nature 
reported  to  OCCS  during  FY98.  These  investigations  addressed  deaths,  injuries,  physical  abuse,  sexual 
abuse,  neglect  and  licensees  with  histories  of  chronic  regulatory  violations.  The  Unit  conducted  joint 
investigations  with  other  state  agencies  such  as  DSS  and  DYS,  local  and  state  police,  and  participated  in 
Sexual  Abuse  Interview  Network  (SAIN)  investigations  held  at  the  District  Attorneys  offices.  Through 
conducting  these  investigations,  the  Unit  not  only  helps  to  protect  children  in  both  licensed  and  unlicensed 
programs,  but  also  provides  technical  assistance  to  providers  such  as  referral  information  and  regulatory 
guidance.  The  Unit  also  plays  a  crucial  role  in  the  success  of  legal  actions  to  protect  children  by  testifying 
in  OCCS's  legal  cases.  In  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  complaint  investigations,  the 
Unit  developed  and  is  piloting  a  new,  more  concise  report  format  which  is  expected  to  shorten  the  time 
between  site  visits  and  report  issuance. 

•  Legal  Division 

The  Legal  Division  played  a  significant  role  in  protecting  children  in  licensed  programs.  Through 
prosecuting  regulatory  violations  referred  to  the  staff  attorneys  by  licensing  and  investigation  staff,  Legal 
provides  guidance  and  support  so  that  providers  are  better  able  to  comply  with  OCCS  regulations.  Staff 
attorneys  also  ensure  that  action  is  taken  to 
protect  children  in  programs  where  serious 
violations  have  been  found  through  working 
closely  with  licensing  and  investigation.  In 
addition  to  its  support  of  licensing  enforcement, 
Legal  facilitated  an  expansion  plan  in  FY98  for 
approximately  2,400  new  child  care  slots  for 
low  income  working  families,  and  approxi- 
mately 3,000  new  slots  for  welfare  recipients 
entering  the  work  force  and  former  recipients 
seeking  permanent  self  sufficiency. 
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Contracting  and  Policy  Accomplishments 


In  September  of  1997,  with  help  from  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services,  OCCS  moved  more  than  600 
contracts  for  child  care  subsidies  for  low  income 
working  families  from  DSS  to  OCCS,  with  no 
disruption  in  services  to  children  or  providers. 

In  April  of  1998,  OCCS  convened  the  first  ever 
human  service  Procurement  Management  Team 
(PMT)  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
new  open  and  competitive  bid  (RFR)  to  provide 
subsidies  to  these  families.  While  such  teams  com- 
monly work  on  solicitations  for  goods  purchased  by 
the  Commonwealth,  it  had  yet  to  be  tried  to  procure 
human  service  contracts.  The 
PMT  members  later  won  Pride 
in  Performance  awards  for  their 
efforts. 

The  PMT  developed  a  bid 
solicitation  document  (Request 
for  Response)  that  provides: 

Multiple  Points  of  Information 
for  Families  Seeking  Child 
Care:  Families  seeking  informa- 
tion on  child  care  near  home 
or  work  can  now  get  information 
through  local  sites  including 
Child  Care  Resource  and 
Referral  Agencies  and  local 
child  care  centers,  and  eventu- 
ally, through  personal  comput- 
ers, linked  through  the  internet 
to  a  centralized  database,  at 
home  or  in  municipal  buildings. 

Multiple  Points  of  Intake: 

Once  the  centralized  database  is 
up  and  running,  families  seeking 
access  to  the  state  subsidized 
child  care  system  will  be  able 
determine  if  they  may  be  eligible  at  many  different 
sites.  These  sites  include  Child  Care  Resource  and 
Referral  Agencies,  contracted  child  care  provider 
sites,  OCCS  regional  offices  and  through  personal 
computers  linked  to  the  internet. 

In  addition,  the  income  eligible  RFR  allowed  for: 
shortening  the  time  it  takes  to  pay  voucher  providers 
for  services  rendered;  the  quick  creation  of  additional 
child  care  capacity  where  it  is  needed;  increased 
technological  support  for  providers  through  personal 


computers  and,  long  term,  by  touch  tone  telephone. 
Income  Eligible  contracts  awarded  through  this 
RFR  began  in  September  of  1998  and  end  in  June 
of  2001. 

Other  Important  Developments:  In  April  of  1998, 
OCCS  convened  another  PMT  to  develop  a 
procurement  for  child  care  resource  and  referral 
services  (CCRR).  This  RFR  required  the  establish- 
ment of  affiliated  provider  networks  across  the 
Commonwealth  to  best  serve  children  and  families. 
Contracts  awarded  through  this  procurement  began 
in  January  of  1999. 

The  contracts  allow  for  better 
coordination  of  services  through 
the  affiliations.  Through  these 
contracts,  OCCS  purchased 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
computer  hardware  to  allow  the 
resource  and  referral  agencies  to 
use  one  computer  system  state- 
wide for  better  coordination 
between  agencies  and  with  OCCS 
in  important  areas  like  data 
collection  and  billing. 

In  June  of  1998,  OCCS 
initiated  a  new  approach  to 
contract  monitoring  and  child  care 
policy  development.  Taking  a  cue 
from  our  licensing  operations,  the 
people  responsible  for  contract 
monitoring  and  policy  are  now 
posted  in  the  OCCS  regional 
offices  for  several  important 
reasons. 

First,  a  decentralized 
monitoring  and  policy  staff  will 
allow  for  faster  and  easier 
placements  of  children  into  child 
care  facilities  because  the  staff  will  be  in  the 
areas  where  the  care  takes  place. 

Second,  it  will  allow  OCCS  contract,  policy 
and  licensing  staff  to  better  cooperate  with  each 
other  if  they  are  working  with  each  other  on  a  day 
to  day  basis.  Finally,  it  will  help  foster  better 
relationships  between  OCCS  contract  and  policy 
staff  and  providers  because  there  will  be  more 
direct  interaction  between  those  groups  if  the 
OCCS  staff  directly  responsible  for  working  with 
these  programs  is  based  in  the  regional  offices. 
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FY  98  Spending 

Spending  by  line  item 


4130-0001 

Central  Administraton 

$ 

275,111 

4130-0005 

Licensing 

$ 

6,089,170 

4130-3000 

Child  Care  Consolidation 

$ 

1,276,036 

4130-3100 

Child  Care  Referral  Network 

$ 

8,387,499 

4130-3200 

Welfare  to  Work  Child  Care 

$ 

85,218,453 

4130-3300 

Child  Care  for  Low  Income  Working  Families 

$ 

90,616,116 

4130-3400 

Child  Care  for  Children  of  Teen  Parents 

$ 

8,435,879 

4130-3500 

Child  Care  Provided  in  the  Trial  Courts 

$ 

622,911 

4130-3600 

Child  Care  for  Children  with  Abuse  &  Neglect  Cases 

$ 

39,270,067 

4130-3700 

Welfare  to  Work  In-home/Relative  Child  Care 

$ 

13,248,676 

1599-2999 

Child  Care  Quality  Reserve 

$ 

665,203 

4130-2000 

Federal  Grant  for  Children  with  Disabilities 

$ 

135,764 

4130-2999 

Study  of  Child  Care  Delivery 

$ 

200,000 

Total 

$ 

254,440,885 

Administration 
1% 


r 


Quality:  Referral 
Network, 
Teacher 
Training,  Quality 
Reserve, 
Licensing 
6% 


Subsidies 
93% 
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CHILD  CARE  RESOURCE  AGENCIES 

Use  these  agencies  to  find  appropriate  child  care  in  your  area,  or  call  this 
toll  free  number  connecting  all  regions:  (800)  345-0131 

Resources  for  Child  Care 

152  North  St.,  Suite  230, 
Pittsfield,  MA  01201 
Serving  Berkshire  County 
(413)443-7830 

Franklin  Athol  Child  Care  Services 

393  Main  St. 
Greenfield,  MA  01301 
Serving  Franklin  County 
(413)774-2318 

Child  Care  Focus 

56  Vernon  Street 

Northampton,  MA  01060 

Serving  Hampshire  and  Franklin  Counties 

(413)  582-4218  or  (800)  962-5511 

Preschool  Enrichment  Team 

1391  Main  Street,  Suite  822 
Springfield,  MA  01 103-1619 
Serving  Hampden  County 
(413)736-3900 

Child  Care  Resources 

76  Summer  Street,  Suite  345 

Fitchburg,  MA  01420 

Serving  Northern  Worcester  County 

(800)  660-6269 

(978)  343-7395/Fitchburg 

(978)  365-6367/CIinton 

Child  Care  Connection 

100  Grove  Street,  Suite  102 
Worcester,  MA  01 605 

Serving  Central  and  Southern  Worcester  County 
(508)  757-1503  or  (800)  278-1503 

Child  Care  Circuit 

1 90  Hampshire  Street 
Lawrence,  MA  01 840 

Serving  Essex  and  Eastern  Middlesex  Counties 
(978)  686-4288/Lawrence 
(978)  92 1-1 631 /Beverly 

Child  Care  Search 

Concord  Office  Center,  Suite  102 

2352  Main  Street 

Concord,  MA  01 742 

Serving  parts  of  Middlesex  County 

(978)  897-6400  or  (800)  455-8362 

Child  Care  Resource  Center 

130  Bishop  Allen  Drive 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
Serving  cities  and  towns  west  of  Boston 
(617)  547-9861  ext.  72 


Child  Care  Choices  of  Boston 

105  Chauncy  Street 
Boston,  MA  021 11 

Serving  Boston,  Chelsea,  Brookline,  Revere  and  Winthrop 
(617)  542-KIDS  or  542-5437 

Community  Care  For  Kids 

1 509  Hancock  Street 

Quincy,  MA  02 169 

Serving  South  Shore  Area 

(6 1 7)  47 1  -6473  ext  1 05  or  (800)  637-20 1 1 

Home/Health  &  Child  Care  Services 

P.O.  Box  640  1 5  Jonathan  Drive 
Brockton,  MA  02403-0640 

Serving  Brockton/ Attleboro  and  Surrounding  Areas 
(508)  588-6070 

Child  Care  Works 

4  Park  Place,  Room  101 
New  Bedford,  MA  02740 

Serving  New  Bedford/Fall  River  and  Taunton  Areas 
(508)  999-9930  or  (800)  338-1717 

Child  Care  Network  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  Islands 

P.  O.  Box  954  115  Enterprise  Road 
Hyannis,  MA  02601 
Serving  the  Cape  and  the  Islands 
(508)  778-9470  or  (800)  845-1999 

OFFICE  OF  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES 

Use  these  offices  to  check  child  care  provider  records,  seek 
technical  assistance,  file  complaints  or  transact  other  business  with 
the  agency. 

Central  Office  (Administrative) 
One  Ashburton  Place,  Room  1 1 05 
Boston,  MA  02 108 
(617)  626-2000 

Region  I  Western  Massachusetts 

53  Capital  Dr 

West  Springfield,  MA  01 1 89 
(413)  784-1225 

Region  II  Central  Massachusetts 

1 80  Turnpike  Road 
Westborough,  MA  01581 
(508)  871-7181 

Region  III  Northeast  Massachusetts 

66  Cherry  Hill  Drive,  Suite  100 

Beverly,  MA  01915 

(508)  524-0012  or  (617)  727-6853 

Region  V  Southeast  Massachusetts 

109  Rhode  Island  Road 
Lakeville,  MA  02347-1439 
(617)  727-1444  or  (508)  947-1 1 33 

Region  VI  Greater  Boston 

50  Ross  Way 
Quincy,  MA  02169 
(617)472-2X81 
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1999-2000  annual  report 


a  message  from  the 
commissioner 


Margaret  Mead  said,  "Never  believe  that  a  few  caring 
people  can't  change  the  world.  For,  indeed,  that's  all  who  ever 
have." 

The  people  who  care  for  children,  who  support  them,  love 
them  and  teach  them  are  our  heros.  The  Office  of  Child  Care 
Services  is  proud  of  the  contribution  that  we  have  made  to 
support  these  heros,  and  to  protect  our  children. 

Over  the  past  two  exciting  and  successful  years,  OCCS  has 
focused  on  one  goal:  ensuring  the  very  best  child  care 
environment  for  every  family  and  every  child,  regardless  of 
income,  status,  position  or  ability. 

Our  licensing  staff  is  out  there  every  day  in  child  care 
centers,  family  child  care  homes,  after  school  programs  and 
residential  programs  for  children.  We  give  advice,  we  review  curriculum,  we  get  down  in  the  dirt  or  up  on  the  slide 
to  check  programs  inside  and  out  for  safety.  Our  financing  and  policy 
staff  work  meticulously  to  ensure  that  financial  help  is  given  to  those 
families  who  need  it  to  pay  for  the  child  care  that  they  so  depend  on. 

Now  that  the  century  has  turned,  we  can  take  a  step  back  and  view 
the  many  quality  OCCS  achievements,  initiatives  and  events  that  have 
brought  us  into  2001. 

Recruitment  and  retention  of  child  care  staff  became,  and  contin- 
ues to  be,  a  top  priority  for  our  agency.  As  growing  concern  mounted 
oyer  shortages  of  qualified  child  care  staff,  OCCS  led  the  charge  within 
the  child  care  community  to  find  new  and  creative  solutions  to  the 
staffing  problem  in  child  care  centers  across  the  state. 

Our  Contracting  Unit  also  succeeded  in  putting  together  some  of 
the  most  ground-breaking  initiatives  aiding  families  with  special  needs, 
helping  with  transportaion,  and  providing  funds  for  children  with  disabilities. 

Whether  in  relation  to  child  care  subsidy  or  licensing,  it  is  clear  that  technology  will  revolutionize  the 
business  of  child  care.  Now,  with  the  new  Child  Care  Information  Management  System  ready  for  use  in  our 
Resource  and  Referral  Agencies  (who  help  families  to  find  the  right  child  care  fit)  and  a  new  complaint  tracking 
system  in  place,  it  seems  that  the  future  is  already  here. 

There  were  high  profile  cases  that  not  only  made  it  to  our  legal  unit,  but  to  the  six  o'clock  news  as  well. 
Whether  a  shutdown  of  an  unsafe  program,  or  the  enforcement  of  improvements  paving  the  way  for  reforms  at  a 

program,  it  was  the  hard  work  and  communication  between  licen- 
sors, investigators,  legal  staff  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
that  kept  many  children  in  the  Commonwealth  safe. 

Reforms  were  also  made  to  our  own  residential  and  placement 
restraint  regulations.  It  was  crucial  that  OCCS  create  regulations  to 
protect  the  most  fragile,  vulnerable  children  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  we  collaborated  with  sister  human  service  agencies  and 
providers  to  develop  what  are  some  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  proactive  restraint  regulations  in  the  country. 

OCCS,  and  all  of  you,  must  stay  bold  in  our  work,  and  continue 
to  educate,  protect  and  care  for  the  most  important  asset  the 
Commonwealth  has:  our  children. 


Sincerely, 


recrutiment  and  retention  continues  to  be  a  top  priority 


Our  current  economy  has  placed  significant  demands  on  the  child  care  community.  With  more 
parents  working  and  in  need  of  care,  an  increased  demand  for  early  care  and  education  staff  across 
Massachusetts  has  made  it  hard  for  programs  to  recruit  and  retain  qualified  staff.  That  is  why  OCCS 
made  a  commitment  to  aid  the  child  care  community  with  staff  recruitment  and  retention. 
Recent  studies  of  brain  development  in  young  children  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  early  care  and  educa- 
tion for  children,  and  research  has  found  that  quality  care  is  directly  tied  to  the  presence  of  well-trained,  qualified 
staff.  In  Fiscal  Years  1999  and  2000,  OCCS  took  on  the  task  of  putting  in  place  the  following  initiatives  and 
programs  targeted  specifically  at  helping  child  care  programs  hire,  and  hold  onto,  their  quality  staff. 

rewards  for  quality  work 

Imagine  receiving  a  bonus  check  of  $  1 ,000—  your  first  bonus  check  ever  after  years  of  providing  child  care.  OCCS 
brought  that  surprise  to  providers  across  the  state  when  we  distributed  approximately  $7  million  dollars  to  contracted 
and  voucher  child  care  providers  in  the  form  of  "Quality  Awards."  These  Quality  Awards  rewarded  child  care  staff 
and  family  child  care  providers  with  one-time  bonuses  for  excellence  in  their  work.  In  other  words,  for  those  child  care 
providers  whose  programs  consisted  mostly  of  children  whose  care  is  paid  for  by  the  state,  each  staff  member  could 
have  received  a  bonus  of  up  to,  and  even  over  $2,000.00.  The  awards  were  divided  into  3  categories:  achievement  in 
quality  programming,  innovation  in  child  care  service  delivery,  and  assistance  for  providers  in  achieving  accredita- 
tion. 

task  force  takes  on  staffing 

One  of  the  largest  statewide  recruitment  and  retention  efforts,  spearheaded  by  OCCS,  comes  in  the  form  of 
ilhild  care  administrators,  advocates,  providers  and  others  together  on  a  Recruitment  and  Retention  Task  Force. 
This  Task  Force  put  out  an  RFR  (Request  for  Response)  to  hire  a  group  or  individual  to  work  exclusively  with 
OCCS  and  the  child  care  field  on  the  issue  of  staffing. 

The  goal  of  the  Task  Force  is  to  positively  affect  early  care  and  education  staff  recruitment  and  retention,  as 
well  as  establish  a  plan  to  ensure  a  continuity  of  care  for  children  and  families  in  need  of  child  care.  Career 
advancement,  increased  compensation,  and  professional  development  are  just  some  of  the  positive  outcomes  the 
group  is  looking  to  generate. 

scholarships  support  CDA  credentials 

OCCS  makes  scholarship  money  available  to  child  care  providers  who  wish  to  obtain  their  Child  Development 
Associate  Credentials  (CDA).  A  CDA  is  nationally  recognized  professional  who  can  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
children  and  who,  with  parents  and  other  adults,  works  to  nurture  children's  physical,  social,  and  intellectual 
growth  in  a  child  development  framework. 

Working  toward  a  CDA  credential  is  a  rewarding  experience  where  providers  earn  a  nationally  recognized 
professional  credential  that  is  accepted  by  OCCS  toward  Lead  Teacher  qualifications.  Acquiring  a  CDA  credential 
allows  providers  to  improve  their  skills  and  knowledge  in  ways  that  benefit  the  children  in  care. 

survey  looks  at  salaries 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  wages  and  benefits  available  to  staff  in  their  centers,  OCCS  funded  the  Child 
Care  Resource  and  Referral  Network  (R&R)  to  survey  licensed  Group  and  School  Age  Child  Care  providers 
across  the  Commonwealth. 

The  R&R  Network,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Alan  Bernstein  of  Fitchburg  State  College,  developed  the 
survey,  as  well  as  collected  and  analyzed  the  responses.  The  survey  asked  questions  about  the  salaries  and 
benefits  of  different  levels  of  staff  at  different  centers.  In  addition  to  these  questions,  programs  were  asked  to 
indicate  demographic  characteristics  of  the  teachers  within  these  programs. 

Before  this  survey,  any  available  information  on  wages  for  child  care  providers  was  anecdotal  at  best,  but 
with  this  new  data,  OCCS  hopes  to  shed  light  on  the  current  status  of  the  child  care  workforce  in  Massachusetts. 


it  is  clear  that  technology  will  revolutionize  child  care 


C.C.I.M.S.  brings  the  future  to  child  care 

Not  long  ago,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  planned,  delivered  and  paid  for  subsidized  child  care 
services  with  a  rather  archaic,  paper-based  system,  accompanied  by  an  even  more  obsolete  computer  system. 
Now  things  are  changing. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1998,  the  Office  of  Child  Care  Services  partnered  with  Systems  Engineering,  Inc.  to  develop 
a  solution:  the  Child  Care  Information  Management  System,  or  C.C.I.M.S. 

It  is  transforming  the  Commonwealth's  $400  million  child  care  business  from  a  behind-the-times  system  to 
a  state-of-the-art  model  for  other  states  to  emulate. 

Because  this  new  system  streamlines  doing  business  with  the  state,  it  is  an  exciting  prospect  for  those 
providers  who  currently  contract  with  the  state,  and  it  encourages  other  licensed  providers  to  begin  enrolling 
subsidized  children  in  their  programs.  Ultimately,  C.C.I.M.S.  will  also  help  the  Child  Care  Resource  and  Referral 
Network's  (R&R)  referrals  to  all  programs,  subsidized  or  not. 

C.C.I.M.S.  establishes  an  easy  to  use  automated  subsidy  management  system,  as  well  as  allows  for  a  first- 
ever  statewide  database.  This  database  will  contain  child-level,  detailed  data  to  help  OCCS  analyze  needs,  costs 
and  demographics  trends  for  future  planning. 

From  July  1998  through  February  1999,  OCCS  met  with  stakeholders  in  the  child  care  community  -  providers, 
R&R  members,  sister  human  service  agencies  and  other  interested  parties  to  define  goals,  and  design  specifica- 
tions for  the  new  system.  Once  designed,  an  aggressive  rollout  began 
in  August  2000. 

For  years,  OCCS  contracted  with  R&R's  and  hundreds  of  child  care 
providers  to  be  the  frontline  managing  child  care  subsidies.  But 
outdated  systems  meant  families  suffered  difficulties  in  finding  care  and 
significant  delays  in  placements,  while  providers  and  R&R's  were 
drowning  in  paperwork  and  enduring  a  slow  reimbursement  from  the 
state. 

"We  felt  as  well  as  heard  the  need-  providers,  parents,  staff  at  other 
agencies,  and  child  care  experts,"  said  Joan  Clark,  OCCS  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Information  Technology. 

Contracted  providers  also  replaced  their  tedious  paper  system  with  a 
direct  communication  with  the  database  via  the  Internet. 

OCCS  is  also  developing  a  provider/search  module  that  will  allow 
the  R&R's  to  collect  detailed  information  on  participating  providers  and 
provide  child  care  services  to  all  families  -  whether  they  need  subsidies 
or  not  -  through  an  automated  search  and  mapping  program. 
During  the  design  process,  OCCS  recognized  that  providers  not  only  needed  a  new  software  system  but  also 
had  difficulty  funding  computer  hardware  and  networking  purchases.  Therefore,  OCCS  purchased  computers, 
printers,  networking  equipment,  and  provided  training  for  contracted  providers.  OCCS  also  hired  Getronics,  Inc. 
to  make  "house  calls"  to  each  R&R  and  contracted  provider  to  provide  any  necessary  training  on  all  new 
equipment. 

tracking  system  aids  OCCS  with  complaints 

The  OCCS  complaint  and  licensing  data  system,  which  allows  OCCS  to  document  all  licensing  and  investiga- 
tion activities,  was  revamped  and  restructured  in  FY00  to  aid  OCCS  staff  in  their  daily  work  with  licensing  visits 

and  investigations. 

The  enhanced  system  provides  information  on  licensing  histories,  monitoring  visits  conducted  at  a  program 
and  the  regulatory  issues  identified  during  visits  and  investigations.  The  new  tracking  system,  with  expanded 
data  capacity  and  a  user-friendly  format,  supports  the  work  of  licensors  and  investigators  in  the  field  and  will 
allow  OCCS  to  identify  trends  and  training  needs  for  staff  and  providers  in  the  child  care  field. 
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ensuring  the  very  best  child  care  environment  for  every  child 


in-home/relative  care  is  about  quality 

At  OCCS,  we  believe  that  among  the  choices  to  have  available  for  parents  is  in-home/relative  child 
care  (commonly  referred  to  as  "informal  child  care").  OCCS,  as  the  agency  responsible  for  the 
monitoring,  enforcement,  and  technical  assistance  oversight  of  all  licensed  child  care  programs  in 
Massachusetts,  has  also  committed  itself  to  promoting  a  safe,  healthy,  stimulating  environment  for  those 
children  in  in-home/relative  care. 

Although  in-home/relative  care  is  not  a  licensed 
form  of  care,  OCCS  took  steps  in  FY99  and  FYOO 
to  raise  the  bar  for  quality  by  increasing  require- 
ments, and  funding  training  for  this  type  of  care. 

The  first  quality  enhancement  came  in  Febru- 
ary 1999  with  the  initiation  of  criminal  background 
checks  (CORI)  on  all  informal  child  care  provid- 
ers, unless  they  are  related  to  the  children  they  care 
for.  In  order  to  receive  voucher  payment  from  their 
local  Child  Care  Resource  and  Referral  Agency 
(R&R),  these  caregivers  must  now  be  in  compli- 
ance with  state  regulations  regarding  criminal 
records.  Any  new  applicants  are  now  required  to 
•have  a  CORI  check  done  before  they  can  receive  payment. 

OCCS  and  the  R&R's  continue  to  work  together  to  offer  in-home/relative  providers  the  best 
information  about  providing  child  care.  The  goal  is  to  connect  this  sometimes  isolated  population  to 
child  care  community  resources  such  as  their  local  library  story  hours,  literacy  programs,  and  informa- 
tion about  becoming  licensed  as  a  family  child  care  provider  and  how  to  make  the  child  care  environ- 
ment safe  and  healthy  for  children. 

training  opportunities 

On  February  1,  2000,  OCCS  began  requiring  that  R&R's  offer  "Introduction  to  Child  Care" 
sessions  for  all  in-home/relative  child  care  providers.  At  these  orientations  the  R&R's  distributed  a 
"goody  bag"  that  contains  a  first  aid  kit,  a  smoke  alarm,  safety  outlet  plugs  and  covers,  window  blind 
cord  wind-ups,  cabinet  safety  locks  and  other  educational  and  safety  materials.  Additionally,  some  of 
the  R&R's  provide  each  participant  with  an  "incentive"  gift,  which  might  be  a  book,  toy,  or  game  that 
is  age  appropriate  for  the  child  that  they  are  training  to  care  for. 

Training  and  orientation  of  in-home/relative  care  providers  does  not  end  with  simple  health  and 
Safety  guidelines.  R&R's  also  instruct  these  providers  in  age  appropriate  activities,  which  will  enrich 
the  lives  of  the  children  they  care  for.  Providers  are  encouraged  to  create  not  only  a  safe  and  healthy 
environment,  but  a  learning  environment  in  the  comfortable  atmosphere  of  their  home  as  well.  Pro- 
viders are  shown  how  play,  including  cooking,  reading,  coloring  and  outdoor  gross  motor  activities 
can  promote  a  child's  healthy  development.  Appropriate  discipline  techniques  are  also  covered  during 
the  orientation. 

OCCS  continues  to  address  in-home/relative  care  issues  in  FY01  with  a  new  initiative  limiting 
the  number  of  children  an  in-home/relative  care  provider  may  care  for.  All  new  in-home/relative 
providers  must  sign  a  statement,  prior  to  beginning  care,  that  they  will  limit  the  number  of  children 
they  care  for  to  six,  including  children  living  in  the  residence. 


some  of  the  most  groundbreaking 
initiatives  helping  families 


£  Since  1997,  OCCS  has  held  the  responsibility  of  administering  contracts  for  subsidized 
i  child  care  to  providers  across  the  state,  as  well  as  monitoring  those  contracts.  This  is 
done  through  the  OCCS  Contracting  Unit. 
The  Contracting  Unit  has  oversight  of  all  OCCS  child  care  contracts  and  is  responsible  for  assuring  quality 
service  delivery  in  child  care.  In  conjunction  with  other  units  inside  and  outside  the  agency,  the  Contracting  Unit 
participates  in  developing  requests  (RFR's)  in  the  procurement  of  child  care  services  for  Massachusetts. 

The  Contracting  Unit  has  a  mission  to  ensure  that  all  contracts  are  procured  and  processed  in  accordance 
with  state  and  federal  contracting  regulation  requirements,  and  that  all  services  are  properly  provided.  In  addi- 
tion, the  contract  unit  works  with  agencies  providing  child  care  and  related  services  to  improve  their  management 
and  systems.  They  provide  technical  assistance  to  all  of  the  OCCS  contracted  agencies  to  provide  child  services 
including,  Child  Care  Resource  and  Referral  Agencies,  Family  Child  Care  Systems,  and  Center  Based  Child  Care 
Programs.  In  layman's  terms,  this  unit  works  daily  to  make  sure  that  children  in  OCCS  contracted  programs  are 
receiving  the  best  care  possible  under  the  terms  of  their  contract  and  OCCS  licensing  regulations. 
Highlighted  below  (as  well  as  on  page  one)  are  three  procurements  in  particular  that  establish  creative  and 
innovative  ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  families  as  well  as  providers  in  the  Commonwealth. 


non-traditional  hours 

In  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Transitional  Assistance,  the  Operational  Services  Division,  the 
Executive  Office  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  OCCS  developed  a 
procurement  to  increase  the  quality,  accessibility  and  availability  of  child  care  during  non-traditional  hours. 

Non-traditional  hours  include  early  mornings,  evenings,  nights,  and  weekends  for  children  who  are  eligible  - 
for  subsidized  child  care.  This  procurement  is  designed  to  address  the  child  care  needs  of  low  income  working 
families,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  TANF  and  former  TANF  recipients.  By  expanding  the 
availability  of  licensed,  high  quality  child  care  during  "off  hours,"  families  will  have  greater  employment 
opportunities. 

The  primary  focus  will  be  to  deliver  services  to  families  and  children  in  a  user-friendly,  accessible,  respon- 
sive, and  culturally  and  linguistically  familiar  way.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  mandating  the  coordina- 
tion of  services  and  the  maximization  of  resources,  as  well  as  recognizing  the  increased  costs  associated  with  the 
delivery  of  non-traditional  hour  child  care  services. 

OCCS  is  looking  to  create  a  minimum  of  six  pilot  programs  throughout  the  state,  which  will  support  non- 
traditional  child  care  services  by  reimbursing  child  care  providers  for  the  reasonable  costs  associated  with  start- 
up, as  well  as  paying  providers  an  increased  rate  for  such  services.  The  pilot  programs  will  be  periodically 
evaluated  to  determine  whether  they  are  aiding  families  with  low  incomes,  (including  families  transitioning  from 
welfare  to  work),  in  accepting  and  retaining  employment  during  non-traditional  hours.  The  procurement  was 
released  to  the  general  public  for  bidding  in  Fiscal  Year  2001. 

supportive  child  care 

In  FY2000,  OCCS  released  its  Supportive  Child  Care  procurement  to  purchase  services  which  provide 
a  safe  and  nurturing  environment  for  children  with  open  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  cases.  In 
supportive  care,  these  children  can  receive  the  specialized  services  they  need  to  help  them  deal  with 
traumatic  family  situations. 

Supportive  care  also  allows  parents  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  planned  activities,  such  as  counseling, 
which  assist  in  creating  a  safe,  secure  home  for  their  children,  and  alleviate  the  stress  associated  with 
family  disorganization  and  trauma.  In  drafting  this  RFR  with  DSS,  OCCS  paid  special  attention  to 
strengthening  communication  between  family  members,  DSS,  OCCS  and  supportive  child  care  provider  as 
well  as  encouraged  coordination  and  maximization  of  services  to  the  children  referred  by  DSS  to  support- 
ive child  care  providers. 
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the  many  quality  OCCS  achievements  and  events 


domestic  violence  prevention  training 


During  FY2000,  OCCS  collaborated  with  the  Executive  Office  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (EOHHS)  and 
The  Governor's  Commission  on  Domestic  Violence  to  design  and  offer  the  first  statewide  training  curriculum  on 
domestic  violence  catered  specifically  to  child  care  professionals. 

Approximately  1,500  child  care  workers  attended  these  trainings  organized  by  the  Child  Care  Resource  and 
Referral  Network  across  the  state.  Thirty-six  full  day  trainings  were  delivered  in  English  and  Spanish  between 
March  and  June  of  2000. 

Domestic  violence  experts  were  hired  to  facilitate  these  trainings,  and  the  training  curriculum  included 
information  regarding  the  impact  domestic  violence  has  on  children  and  families  as  well  as  safe  intervention 
practices  that  child  care  workers  can  employ  to  assist  children  and  families  who  have  been  exposed  to  domestic 
violence. 

As  a  result  of  these  trainings,  child  care  professionals  have  an  increased  knowledge  about  domestic  violence 
and  its  effect  on  children  and  families;  know  the  community-based  resources  that  are  available  for  victims  of 
domestic  violence;  have  established  collaborations  that  provide  a  safety  net  for  children  and  families  exposed  to 
domestic  violence;  and  are  able  to  use  these  collaborations  as  a  resource  for  themselves  and  their  own  knowl- 
edge base  in  providing  supports  for  children  and  their  families  in  the  child  care  setting. 

The  evaluations  distributed  at  the  end  of  each  domestic  violence  training  showed  that  the  curriculum  was  not 
only  insightful  and  educational,  but  highly  valuable  to  child  care  professionals. 
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investing  in  the  future 


More  than  10,800  motorists  are  the  "driving"  force  behind  improving  the  quality  of  child 
care  in  Massachusetts.  The  reason:  they  have  purchased  an  "Invest  in  Children"  license  plate 
from  the  Massachusetts  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

The  "Invest  in  Children"  license  plate  is  the  first  in  the  nation  license  plate  to  support  child 
care.  Funds  raised  by  the  purchase  of  the  plate,  which  costs  $70,  go  to  the  Child  Care  Quality 
Fund  which  is  administered  by  OCCS.  Over  $239,000  has  been  distributed  statewide  to  non- 
profit child  care  organizations  to  support  staff  training,  accreditation,  professional  development 
workshops,  and  the  purchase  of  educational  materials  like  toys  and  books. 


market  rate  survey 


In  FY2000,  OCCS  conducted  a  survey  of  providers  to  gather  data  that  would  ulti- 
mately aid  in  the  development  of  statistically  credible  pricing  information  on  the  present 
market  prices  charged  by  child  care  providers  throughout  the  state.  In  other  words,  we 
wanted  to  find  out  exactly  what  parents  were  paying  for  child  care,  instead  of  relying  on 
■anecdotal  information. 

OCCS  can  now  factor  the  concluded  information  into  decisions  regarding  reimburse- 
ment rates  for  child  care  services  purchased  by  the  state.  Workplace  Solutions  worked 
-closely  with  OCCS  personnel  and  a  Market  Rate  Study  Committee  of  child  care  experts  to 
plan  and  implement  the  survey. 

The  combination  of  hard  work  and  effort  in  planning  this  survey  put  fourth  significant 
results.  For  example,  it  was  found  that  prices  are  generally  higher  for  center-based  and 
infant  toddler  care,  as  well  as  all  types  of  care  in  Central  Mass,  and  center-based  and 
school  age  care  in  Greater  Boston.  Prices  are  generally  lower  for  family  child  care  and 
care  for  older  children.  OCCS  would  like  to  thank  all  those  providers  who  responded  to  this 
important  survey,  as  over  88%  of  the  providers  asked  to  participate  responded. 


some  of  the  most  comprehensive  regulations  in  the  country 


new  restraint  regulations 

OCCS,  in  conjunction  with  the  Executive  Office  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (EOHHS),  Department  of 
Mental  Health  (DMH),  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS),  and  Department  of  Youth  Services  (DYS)  created 
new  regulations  regarding  physical  restraint  practices  in  residential  and  placement  facilities. 

In  May  of  1998,  a  task  force  was  formed  to  visit  residential  programs  around  the  state  to  review  and  collect 
information  on  restraint  methods  and  restraint  training. 

OCCS  then  worked  as  the  chair  of  the  Interagency  Restraint  Coordination  Group,  a  collaborative  of  representa- 
tives from  EOHHS,  DMH,  DSS,  and  DYS,  to  implement  the  recommended  changes  to  increase  safety  and  oversight 
of  the  physical  restraint  of  children  who  live  in  residential  care  in  Massachusetts. 

After  these  new  regulations  were  instituted  in  December  of  1 999,  five  regional  training  conferences  were  held 
at  locations  throughout  the  state  to  aid  residential  staff  in  understanding  and  complying  with  the  new  standards. 
Attracting  over  four  hundred  staff  of  OCCS-licensed  residential  programs,  the  conference  included  a  detailed 
summary  and  explaination  of  the  new  regulatory  changes,  as  well  as  an  actual  demonstration  of  three  different, 
acceptable  methods  of  restraint.  Staff  were  also  taught  the  specific  uses  of  First  Aid  and  CPR,  how  to  document 
and  report  when  a  restraint  is  used  and  how  to  provide  residents'  family  members  with  copies  of  that  documenta- 
tion. Workshops  on  how  to  train  residential  child  care  staff,  reviewing  medical  information  related  to  physical 
restraint,  and  program  management  and  legal  issues,  were  also  presented  at  the  conference. 


OCCS:  keeping  kids  safe 


The  Office  of  Child  Care  Services  ensures  that  children  and  their  families  receive  quality  child  care  by  enforc- 
ing Massachusetts  laws  and  OCCS's  regulations  as  they  apply  to  child  care  providers,  centers,  residential  and 
placement  facilities,  adoption  agencies,  and  foster  care  placement  agencies. 

When  a  problem  in  a  child  care  program  arises  that  cannot  be  resolved 
by  informal  means,  OCCS  has  the  ability  to  take  action.  Among  the  actions 
OCCS  can  take  are  the  following:  Revocations  and  Refusals  to  Renew  Li- 
censes; Emergency  Suspensions;  or  Legal  Sanctions. 

Licensing  constantly  provides  technical  assistance  to  providers  to  help 
improve  their  care,  but  when  a  provider  or  center  has  demonstrated  a  consis- 
tent inability  to  provide  quality  child  care,  the  OCCS  legal  unit  can  issue  an 
order  revoking  or  refusing  to  renew  a  program's  license. 

If  an  emergency  situation  exists  that  endangers  the  life,  health  or  safety 
of  children  in  a  child  care  program,  OCCS  may  immediately  suspend  a 
provider's  license.  After  OCCS  takes  emergency  action,  the  provider  is 
entitled  to  an  administrative  hearing  at  the  Division  of  Administrative  Law 
Appeals  (DALA),  to  determine  whether  OCCS  had  cause  to  believe  that  there 
was  an  emergency  situation.  During  the  past  year,  OCCS  has  had  a  very 

successful  record  at  DALA. 

In  almost  all  of  the  hearings  regarding  OCCS's  emergency  suspensions,  the  administrative  magistrate  upheld, 
the  Office's  actions.  In  one  high-profile  case  this  year,  OCCS  discovered  that  the  director  at  a  center  "duct  taped"  a 
child  to  the  wall,  allegedly  for  amusement,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  forcing  older  infants  to  sleep  by  tightly 
swaddling  them  and  placing  blankets  over  their  faces.  Because  of  the  careful  investigation  by  licensors  and 
investigators,  and  the  thorough  work  of  the  legal  staff,  OCCS  was  able  to  suspend  the  center's  license.  Ultimately, 
the  center  surrendered  its  license  permenantly. 

Often  OCCS  is  able  to  help  a  licensee  improve  its  program  by  issuing  a  legal  order  that  sanctions  the  provider. 
Sanctions  can  range  from  requiring  the  provider  to  secure  additional  training  to  freezing  enrollment  or  reducing  the 
provider's  capacity.  By  using  Sanctions,  OCCS  can  help  a  program  improve  without  taking  such  serious  steps  as 
suspending  or  revoking  the  program's  license. 
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FY99  and  FYOO  spending  by  line  item 


Central  Administration 

$1,979,201 

Central  Administration 

$2,349,236 

Licensing 

3)6,370,927 

Licensing 

$6,607, 1 50 

Child  Care  Quality  Initiatives 

$933,492 

Child  Care  Quality  Initiatives 

$3,417,132 

Child  Care  Referral  Network 

$8,583,427 

Child  Care  Referral  Network 

$12,071,940 

Welfare  to  Work  Child  Care 

$89,841,642 

Welfare  to  Work  Child  Care 

$88,961,550 

Child  Care  for  Low  Income  Families 

$111,126,482 

Child  Care  for  Low  Income  Families 

$148,829,830 

Child  Care  for  Children  of  Teen  Parents 

$9,916,791 

Child  Care  for  Children  of  Teen  Parents 

$9,424,463 

Trial  Court  Child  Care 

$1,171,506 

Trial  Court  Child  Care 

$1,500,000 

Supportive  Child  Care 

$41,465,678 

Supportive  Child  Care 

$44,609,174 

In-home/Relative  Child  Care 

$15,277,072 

In-home/Relative  Child  Care 

$12,887,593 

Children  with  Disabilities 

$130,052 

Children  with  Disabilities 

$90,229 

Child  Care  License  Plate  Fund 

$150,064 

total 

$286,796,270 

total 

$330,898,361 

OCCS  increases  spending  on  quality  improvements  in  child  care 


$25 
$20 
$15 
$10 
$5 
$ 


What  does  quality 
spending  include? 


Resource  and  Referral  Network 

Teacher  Training 

Licensing 

Consumer  Education  and 
Information 

Providing  Support 

Inclusion  Initiatives  for  Children 
with  Disabilities 

Quality  Incentive  Awards  for 
Providers 


FY98 


FY99 


FYOO 


office  of  child  care  services 


Argeo  Paul  Cellucci,  Governor 
Jane  M.  Swift,  Lt.  Governor 
William  D.  O'Leary,  Secretary 
Arclith  Wieworka,  Commissioner 
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For  almost  30  years,  the  Office  of  Child  Care  Services 
has  been  dedicated  to  children  and  families  in 
Massachusetts,  and  committed  to  improving  the  quality  of 
child  care  across  the  Commonwealth  for  one  simple  reason: 
children  matter. 

This  past  year  was  a  time  of  new  ideas  and  new 
information.  In  particular,  it  was  a  year  when  OCCS 
updated  and  enhanced  its  mission.  Because  OCCS  provides 
an  array  of  essential  services  to  children  and  families  across 
the  Commonwealth,  it  only  made  sense  to  encompass  those 
services  in  our  mission  statement:  to  provide  a  strong  and 
fle  xible  system  of  child  care  that  protects,  educates  and 
benefits  children  of  all  abilities  and  backgrounds;  supports 
families;  and  strengthens  communities. 


This  past  fiscal  year  included  a  number  of  exciting 
initiatives  and  program  enhancements  that  furthered  our 
mission,  and  helped  to  shape  the  high  quality  services 
families  need  and  deserve. 

One  such  initiative,  called  Operation  Licensing,  led 
OCCS  into  exciting  territory  with  many  enhancements  to  our 
already  nationally  recognized  system  of  child  care.  We  also 
raised  the  bar  for  quality  in  child  care  programs  with  a  tiered 
rate  reimbursement  system  that  tied  program  funding  to 
quality  improvements,  and  a  Task  Force  committed  to 
addressing  issues  of  child  care  staff  recruitment  and 
retention. 

We  continued  to  use  technology,  like  our  Child  Care 
Information  Management  System  and  our  redesigned  web 
site  (qualitychildcare.org),  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  child  care  system. 


This  fiscal  year  also  inlcuded  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  School  Readiness,  which  released 
recommendations  to  the  Governor  in  November  aimed  at 
making  a  difference  in  children's  success  as  they  enter 
school. 

Only  some  of  the  many  accomplishments  are  detailed  on 
the  following  pages,  and  I  encourage  you  to  read  on  and 
learn  more  about  these  important  programs  that  I  know  will 
thrive  in  years  to  come. 

From  Cape  Cod  to  the  Berkshires,  the  Office  of  Child 
Care  Services  will  maintain  its  commitment  to  high  quality 
child  care  as  we  move  forward  in  Fiscal  Year  2002.  And  I 
look  forward  to  our  travels  down  creative,  innovative  roads 
toward  improving  the  services  we  provide  for  the 
Commonwealth's  most  important  citizens:  children  and 
families. 
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Take  what  we  do  and  make  it  better.  A  simple  vision  for  an  incredible 
initiative,  which  began  just  over  a  year  ago.  The  goal  of  this  initiative,  aptly 
named  '"Operation  Licensing,"  was  to  take  a  new  approach  to  licensing  in 
order  to  best  serve  children  in  care.  We  wanted  to  evaluate  the  way  OCCS 
conducted  business  with  providers,  and  make  changes  that  advanced  the 
licensing  process. 

In  just  one  year,  Operation  Licensing  experienced  tremendous  success. 
Eight  work  groups  (Licensing  Communications,  Complaints  and  Incidents, 
Marketing  and  Professionalism,  Working  Procedures,  Paperwork,  Regulation 
Review,  Training  and  Internal  Quality)  completed  many  updates  and 
enhancements  to  the  licensing  process.  Reductions  in  forms,  electronic 
submission  of  documents,  and  even  a  statewide  reading  contest  (see  page  5) 
were  just  some  of  the  many  accomplishments. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of  this  licensing  initiative  was 
the  involvement  from  all  units  in  the  agency.  There  was  an  overwhelming 
commitment  on  the  part  of  staff  to  participate,  and  an  overall  willingness  to 
come  together  and  help  each  other  work  to  make  a  difference  in  families' 
lives.  As  we  progress  into  Fiscal  Year  2002,  so  will  Operation  Licensing. 
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OCCS  heard  the  concerns  from  the  child  care  field:  staffing  is  becoming 
difficult,  and  we  need  solutions.  In  order  to  address  these  concerns,  and  answer 
key  questions,  OCCS  organized  a  Task  Force  to  look  at  child  care  recruitment  and 
retention. 

The  Task  Force,  comprised  of  child  care  administrators,  advocates,  and  other 
members  of  the  child  care  community,  conducted  a  study  that  examined  the  status 
of  the  early  care  and  education  workforce  in  Massachusetts.  The  study  was 
released  in  April  2001. 

The  study  was  based  on  surveys  of  center  directors,  center  staff,  former  staff 
and  new  staff.  It  also  contained  a  comprehensive  collection  of  recruitment  and 
retention  practices  and  programs  in  Massachusetts  and  across  the  country.  This 
report  not  only  included  hard  data,  but  it  made  concrete  recommendations  targeted 
at  creating  feasible  solutions  to  staffing  issues. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  in  the  report  included:  an  idea  for  a  mentoring/ 
master  teacher  program  for  child  care  staff  that  provides  a  system  of  training  and 
career  counseling  across  the  state,  a  potential  scholarship  program,  a  loan 
forgiveness  program,  and  a  public  awareness  campaign  to  promote  the  value  of  the 
early  care  and  education  field. 
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When  the  legislature  appropriated  $25  million  in 
rate  increases  for  child  care  providers  who  do 
business  with  the  state,  OCCS  saw  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  improve  the  quality  of  service 
delivered  to  children,  and  promote  literacy. 

OCCS  distibuted  the  increase  through  an 
innovative  system  of  "tiers,"  or  criteria  that  programs 
had  to  meet  to  receive  portions  of  the  rate  increase. 

At  a  minimum,  child  care  providers  had  to 
accomplish  the  "Initiative  for  Literacy  Development 
for  School  Readiness"  to  be  paid  at  the  first  tier. 
From  there,  providers  had  the  option  to  complete  one 
or  more  tiers,  in  any  order,  to  increase  their  rate.  The 
tiers  allowed  providers  to: 

( 1 )  conduct  an  annual  self  assessment  using  one 
or  more  of  the  Environmental  Rating  Scale  tools  so 
they  could  improve  their  programs 

(2)  create  and  initiate  a  salary  incentive  program 
for  professional  development  to  improve  staffing 
quality,  or 

(3)  partner  with  a  university  to  conduct  a 
longitudinal  study  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the 
school  readiness  curriculum.  The  majority  of 
participating  programs  met  all  four  tiers  for 
reimbursement. 

The  Child  Care  Information  Management  System 
(CCIMS),  will  be  able  to  track  developmental 
changes  in  children  who  attend  participating  centers, 
and  compare  their  progress  against  non-participating 
centers.  With  these  data  building  blocks  in  place, 
OCCS  will  undertake  longitudinal  studies  about 
literacy  activities  and  their  impact  on  children  as  they 
progress  through  school. 


In  2001,  the  Child  Care  Information 
Management  System  (CCIMS)  was  deployed 
to  Child  Care  Resource  and  Referral  Agencies 
(R&R)  across  Massachusetts. 

This  state-of-the-art  system  automates  the 
collection  of  child,  family  and  provider 
information,  manages  eligibility,  placement  and 
billing,  and  provides  a  rich  data  "warehouse" 
of  the  Commonwealth's  youngest  citizens  and 
their  families. 

Because  the  system  also  collects  waitlist 
data,  analysts  and  managers  can,  for  the  first 
time,  measure  supply  and  demand,  as  well  as 
predict  gaps  in  available  care  by  location,  age 
group,  and  family  income  group. 

For  the  R&R's,  the  system  streamlines 
much  of  their  placement  and  billing  tasks,  and 
enhances  their  fiscal  management  abilities.  For 
families,  the  system  assures  quicker  eligibility 
determinations  and  placements. 

Planned  and  designed  with  the  input  of 
R&R  staff,  sister  human  service  agencies  and 
OCCS,  the  philosophy  of  CCIMS  is  to 
maximize  usefulness  to  both  R&R's  and 
families. 

Future  developments  include  completion 
of  a  web-based  component  for  contracted  child 
care  providers,  and  extending  the  system  for 
use  by  other  child  care  subsidy  programs. 


OCCS  continued  to  maintain  high 
quality  standards  for  child  care  programs 
across  Massachusetts  in  Fiscal  Year 
2001. 

These  standards  address  health  and 
safety,  educational  curriculum,  staff 
qualifications,  staff  training,  staff  to  child 
ratios,  supervision,  and  requirements  for 
the  physical  facility  and  outdoor 
playground. 

With  these  standards,  OCCS 
ensures  that  programs  meet  children's 
educational,  developmental,  cultural  and 
individual  needs  in  a  safe  environment 
that  is  conducive  to  learning  and 
growing. 

OCCS  also  uses  a  comprehensive 
licensing  process  to  apply  and  enforce 
these  standards  for  approximately  14,000 
family,  center-based,  and  school  age 
child  care  programs  as  well  as  residential 
programs  and  foster  care  and  adoption 
placement  agencies.  When  OCCS 
receives  a  complaint,  our  Investigation 
Unit  conducts  an  investigation  to  ensure 
the  safety  and  protection  of  children  in 
child  care. 

Massachusetts  was  also  the  first 
state  to  establish  new  standards  for  the 
use  of  physical  restraint  in  residential 
programs.  These  standards  have  received 
national  recognition,  and  ensure  that 
restraints  are  conducted  in  a  safe  manner 
by  qualified  staff  with  extensive  training. 
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As  a  part  of  a  tiered  rate  increase  initiative 
(see  page  3)  designed  to  promote  quality  and 
literacy  development.  Child  Care  Resource  and 
Referral  Agencies  (R&R)  in  the  Commonwealth 
trained  child  care  providers  in  using  Early 
Childhood  Environmental  Rating  Scales. 

The  Environmental  Rating  Scale  tools 
assisted  them  in  identifying  what  defines  quality 
programming.  The  R&R's  trained  early  care  and 
education  providers  to  use  rating  scale  tools  to 
identify  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  their 
programs,  and  then  identify  the  tools  necessary 
to  promote  the  strengths  and  eliminate  the 
weaknesses.  The  training  supported  the  program 
administrator  and/or  family  child  care  provider  in 
making  formal  observations  of  their  program 
space,  activities,  interactions  with  children  and 
families. 

Because  all  the  OCCS  tiered  rate 
reimbursement  initiatives  were  designed  to 
improve  quality  in  a  child  care  providers'  home  or 
center,  providers  agreed  to  annually  self  assess 
their  program  environment  using  an 
environmental  rating  scale  tool,  and  then  write  a 
plan  for  themselves  for  program  improvement. 

This  initiative  helped  to  raise  the  quality  of 
child  care  across  the  state  in  every  type  of  care 
available  to  children  and  their  families. 
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In  Spring  2001,  children  across  the  state  were  taking 
part  in  the  Reading,  Making  a  Difference  in  My  Life 
Contest,  sponsored  by  OCCS  to  promote  early  literacy. 

OCCS  invited  all  licensed  programs  to  enter  the  reading 
contest,  and  allow  the  children  in  their  program  to  express 
their  love  of  books  and  reading  by  answering  the  question: 
"Who  is  your  favorite  storybook  hero?" 

One  preschooler  named  CJ  wanted  to  join  his  class  in 
talking  about  his  heroes,  "Frog  and  Toad,"  but  CJ  could  not 
read.  He  had  the  ability  to  understand  sounds,  and  was  great 
with  his  alphabet,  but  had  yet  to  make  that  next  important 
step  into  reading  full  words  and  sentences.  Because  he  was 
so  excited  about  the  OCCS  contest,  he  gradually  learned  to 
read  so  he  could  join  his  class  in  entering. 

CJ,  along  with  all  participants,  received  a  certificate  of 
recognition,  and  four  Grand  Prize  winners  received  a  wagon 
full  of  books,  toys,  educational  equipment,  games  and  other 
goodies.  Commissioner  Ardith  Wieworka  (seen  on  the 
opposite  page  with  CJ)  visited  the  four  winning  programs  to 
present  the  prizes  and  spend  time  at  the  program  for  a 
reading  activity. 


In  response  to  national  goals  that  all  children  enter  school  ready  to  learn,  Massachusetts  created  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  School  Readiness  in  February  of  2001.  Co-chaired  by  OCCS  Commissioner  Ardith  Wieworka  and  Dr. 
Valora  Washington,  the  Commission's  charge  was  to  recommend  to  the  Governor  how  services  for  children  birth  to  age 
five  could  be  improved  so  that  all  Massachusetts  children  enter  school  ready  to  learn  and  succeed. 

For  nine  months,  the  Commission  reviewed  programs  for  young  children  and  their  families,  looked  at  how  other  states 
address  school  readiness,  and  sought  input  from  providers  of  services,  families  of  young  children,  and  others  involved  in 
the  preparation  of  our  young  children  for  school. 

The  Commission  released  a  report  which  focuses  on  three  categories  of  recommendations  that  make  real,  measurable 
differences  in  preparing  children  for  school.  The  categories  are  "Supporting  Massachusetts  Families,"  "Supporting  the 
Massachusetts  Child  Care  Workforce,"  and  "Improving  and  Integrating  Current  State  Services." 

In  each  category,  the  Commission  worked  to  develop  realistic,  achievable  recommendations  that  could  make  a 
difference  to  children  and  their  families  as  they  get  ready  for  school.  The  Commission  recommended  ways  to  use  existing 
resources  more  effectively  and  efficiently  rather  than  relying  on  new  revenue  to  realize  recommendations.  It  is  the 
Commission's  hope  that  this  practical  approach  will  generate  immediate  benefits  for  children  and  their  families. 
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The  internet  became  much  more  fun  in  July 
2001  when  OCCS  updated,  enhanced  and  launched 
its  web  site  www.qualitychildcare.org. 

The  site  was  designed  with  one  key  goal:  to 
deliver  helpful  information  about  child  care  to 
communities  by  making  a  user-friendly  site.  We  also 
wanted  to  design  a  cooler  look  and  feel  for  our  site, 
while  still  keeping  in  mind  our  target  audience  of 
parents  and  providers. 

With  the  help  of  Big  Blue  Dot,  OCCS  put 
together  a  web  format  that  is  great  to  look  at, 
informative,  insightful  and  helpful  for  anyone  who 
visits  it.  Big  Blue  Dot  is  a  company  that  specializes 
in  marketing  and  web  design  for  companies  that  care 
about  kids. 

Some  of  the  site's  new  and  unique  features 
include  the  ability  for  families  seeking  child  care  to 
search  a  child  care  provider  database,  and  an 
"eligibility  wizard"  that  assists  families  in 
determining  if  they  are  eligible  for  state  help  in 
paying  for  child  care  services.  This  new  site  enables 
OCCS  to  reach  more  families,  as  well  as  provide 
them  important  information  with  the  click  of  a 
mouse. 


More  than  12,000  motorists  have  been  the 
"driving"  force  behind  improving  the  quality  of  child 
care  in  Massachusetts  with  an  "Invest  in  Children" 
license  plate,  a  specialized  licensed  plate  designed  to 
support  child  care  efforts. 

Funds  raised  by  the  purchase  of  the  plate  go  to 
the  Child  Care  Quality  Fund,  which  is  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Child  Care  Services. 

Since  the  plate's  launch  in  April  1998,  upwards 
of  $360,000  has  been  distributed  statewide  to  50  non- 
profit child  care  organizations  supporting  staff 
training,  accreditation,  professional  development 
workshops,  the  purchase  of  playground  equipment  and 
the  purchase  of  other  educational  materials  and 
equipment  like  books  and  educational  toys.  The 
Child  Care  Quality  Fund  grant  money  is  essential  in 
creating  a  high  quality  child  care  environment. 


To  promote  literacy  in  Massachusetts'*  youngest  children,  the  Office  of  Child  Care  Services  distributed 
approximately  22,000  children's  books  across  the  state.  These  books  were  given  to  child  care  providers  and  the 
children  they  care  for  in  three  ways: 

( 1 )  Over  half  of  the  books  were  distributed  to  Massachusetts  Trial  Court  Child  Care  Centers.  These  centers, 
located  at  a  number  of  trial  courts,  provide  care  to  children  whose  parents  have  business  with  the  court. 

(2)  Family  Child  Care  (FCC)  Providers  who  allowed  into  their  homes  200  individuals  training  to  use  the 
Early  Childhood  Environmental  Rating  Scale  were  thanked  with  books.  All  participating  FCC  Providers  were 
given  one  set  of  books  for  their  program,  and  all  children  in  care  were  each  given  a  set  of  books  to  bring  home. 

(3)  Remaining  books  were  distributed  to  all  OCCS  regional  offices  and  given  to  Family  Child  Care 
Licensors.  When  these  licensors  went  out  on  visits,  they  brought  the  books  and  distributed  them  to  programs 
across  the  state. 


In  an  effort  to  improve  communication  with  residential 
and  placement  programs,  OCCS  created  the  Massachusetts 
Residential  and  Placement  Advisory. 

The  R&P  Advisory,  which  includes  representatives  from 
twenty  provider  agencies,  had  its  first  meeting  in  April 
2001  to  establish  goals  to  improve  the  licensing/provider 
relationship. 

The  R&P  Advisory  will  provide  an  ongoing  forum  for 
agencies  to  talk  with  OCCS  about  issues  in  residential  and 
placement  care,  and  a  great  opportunity  for  sharing  of  ideas 
and  concerns. 

With  support  of  the  R&P  Advisory,  OCCS  conducted  a 
Restraint  Curriculum  Consultation  Day  which  provided 
technical  assistance  and  training  on  the  new  OCCS  restraint 
regulations.  The  Advisory  also  focused  on  developing 
OCCS/provider  technical  assistance  trainings  on  topics  such 
as  Internal  Investigations. 


To  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  child  care  dollars,  OCCS  automated  the  collection  of  data  about  children 
waiting  for  child  care  subsidies.  This  advanced  automation  allows  OCCS  to  un-duplicate  those  families  who 
entered  the  waitlist  from  multiple  sites  -  such  as  both  a  Child  Care  Resource  and  Referral  Agency  and  an 
individual  child  care  provider. 

With  this  data,  OCCS  is  now  able  to  statistically  map  by  age  group  and  location  where  children  are 
waiting  for  care  in  Massachusetts.  A  powerful  planning  tool,  this  project  effectively  demonstrates  where  more 
resources  are  needed  and  where  vacancies  exist  so  that  the  maximum  number  of  children  can  be  served. 


Through  interagency  coordination  and 
agreement,  as  well  as  shared  funding  with 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health,  OCCS  sponsored  Regional 
Consultation  Teams  during  Fiscal  Year 
2001. 

These  consultation  teams  worked  with 
Child  Care  Resource  and  Referral 
Agencies  and  child  care  providers  to 
expand  their  skills  and  knowledge  base  to 
address  the  needs  of  children  with 
complex  care  requirements,  multiple 
disabilities,  and  extensive  medical/health 
needs. 

As  part  of  an  upcoming  project  in 
2002,  OCCS  will  create  fifty  new 
subsidized  child  care  vouchers  specifically 
for  families  whose  children  need  both 
Early  Intervention  and  child  care  services. 
In  addition,  child  care  programs  that 
contract  with  OCCS  and/or  accept  child 
care  vouchers  to  provide  subsidized  child 
care  will  be  able  to  access  funding  to  help 
them  better  serve  the  children  with 
disabilities  enrolled  in  their  care.  That 
funding  can  be  used  for  training  and 
consultation,  hiring  additional  staff,  and 
purchasing  equipment  specific  to  a 
particular  child's  need. 


OCCS  created  a  new  "Teen  Parent  Child  Care 
Services"  contract  in  Fiscal  Year  2001  to  address  the 
complex,  changing  needs  of  teen  parents  across 
Massachusetts.  The  new  contract,  or  procurement, 
provides  high  quality  child  care  services,  educational 
and  developmental  activities,  transportation,  case 
management,  and  social  services  for  both  teen 
parents  and  their  children. 

The  Teen  Parent  Child  Care  contract  was 
carefully  drafted  with  other  state  agencies  that  serve 
teens  to  encourage  teens  to  stay  in  school,  decrease 
the  likelihood  of  repeat  teen  pregnancies,  and  lower 
the  risk  of  abuse  or  neglect.  The  contract  also  allows 
for  the  creation  of  school-based  programs,  which  are 
child  care  programs  located  within  public  schools  for 
the  benefit  of  students  and  their  children. 

With  the  support  of  other  state  agencies  serving 
teens,  these  contracts  ensure  OCCS  services  are  not 
duplicative;  the  state  is  not  paying  for  the  same  type 
of  services  twice. 
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In  Fiscal  Year  2001,  OCCS  worked  with  child  care  providers,  R&R's  and  representatives  from  the 
Department  of  Education  to  expand  its  continuity  of  care  policy.  Because  of  this  expansion,  more  children  and 
families  are  now  able  to  access  child  care  immediately,  and  the  number  of  eligible  families  able  to  access  child 
care  through  vouchers  and  contracts  has  increased. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1998,  OCCS  developed  new  policies  for  income  eligible  child  care.  These  policies,  when  first 
implemented,  included  continuity  of  care  policies  to  focus  on  families  changing  child  care  needs. 

Those  continuity  policies  permitted  children  aging  out  of  one  type  of  child  care  slot  to  transfer  into  a 
different  subsidized  program  if  needed.  It  also  allowed  for  families  to  re-enroll  their  child  after  a  temporary 
termination  of  up  to  3  months.  Therefore,  a  family's  service  would  not  be  interrupted,  nor  would  they  be  placed 
on  a  waitlist  for  care. 

But  now,  the  expanded  policy  includes  siblings  of  children  already  in  child  care,  families  relocating  within 
the  state,  children  whose  teen  parent  ages  out  of  an  OCCS  contracted  teen  parent  program,  school  age  children 
who  need  child  care  during  a  variety  of  school  closings  or  summer  vacation,  and  children  in  supportive  child  care 
slots  whose  abuse  or  neglect  case  closes. 


OCCS,  in  conjunction  with  the  Division  of  Medical  Assistance  (DMA)  and  the  Massachusetts  Behavioral 
Health  Program  (MBHP),  took  the  lead  to  enhance  mental  health  services  provided  to  children  and  their  families 
in  child  care  programs. 

Many  child  care  programs  contract  with  OCCS  to  provide  Supportive  Child  Care  services  to  children  who 
have  been  abused  or  neglected,  or  have  troubled  family  lives  outside  of  the  child  care  center.  One  piece  of  the 
Supportive  Child  Care  Contract  is  mental  health  services. 

Often,  a  child  care  program  will  refer  a  family  for  mental  health  services  at  a  local  clinic,  but  many  clinics 
find  that  families  will  not  follow  through  with  their  clinical  services  due  to  transportation  or  other  issues. 

OCCS,  DMA  and  MBHP  clinical  staff  make  on-site  visits  to  child  care  programs  to  build  partnerships 
between  child  care  programs  and  local  mental  health  clinics.  Supportive  child  care  providers  were  also  able  to 
learn  about  MBHP  and  what  help  the  agency  can  offer  child  care  programs  to  meet  the  mental  health  needs  of 
children  and  families. 

Programs  also  worked  with  MBHP  to  hire  clinicians  to  provide  on-site  therapy  at  the  child  care  program  and 
expand  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  child  care  staff  to  better  support  the  mental  health  needs  of  the  child  and 
family. 
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Administration 

$2,378,662 

Children's  Trust  Fund  Administration 

$964,775 

Licensing 

$6,856,318 

Newborn  Home  Visitins 
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$16,083  977 

Quality  Reserve 

$3,787,065 

Resource  and  Referral  Agencies 

$12,037,928 

ESP  Child  Care 

$85,897,994 

Post-Transitional 

$60,328,633 

Income  Eligible  Child  Care 

$120,764,905 

Teen  Parent  Child  Care 

$8,914,386 

Trial  Court  Child  Care 

$1,718,795 

Supportive  Child  Care 

$50,753,125 

In-Home/Relative 

$10,309,433 

Children's  Trust  Fund 

$61,898 

License  Plates 

$126,450 

Child  Abuse 

$673,087 

Total 
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